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JERICHO, AND THE JORDAN. 


JERICHO. 
Tue village of Eriha, or Riha, which has been supposed to represent the 
ancient Jericho, is situated in the midst of the vast and beautiful plain of 
that name. “The plain is rich, and susceptible of easy tillage, and 
abundant irrigation, with a climate to produce anything. Yet it lies 
almost desert ; and the village is the most miserable and filthy that we saw 
in Palestine. ‘The houses, or hovels, are merely four walls or stones taken 
from ancient ruins, and loosely thrown together, with flat roofs of corn - 
stalks or brushwood, spread over with gravel. They stand quite irregularly, 
and with large intervals; and each has around it a yard, enclosed by a 
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hedge of the dry thorny boughs of the nibk. In many of these yards are 
open sheds with similar roofs ; the flocks and herds are brought into them 
at night, and render them filthy in the extreme. A similar but stronger 
hedge of nabk branches surrounds the whole village, forming an almost im- 
pene etrable barrier. The few gardens round about seem to contain nothing 
but tobaeco and cucumbers. One single solitary palm now timidly rears 
its head, where once stood the renowned ‘ city of palm-trees.’ Not an 
article of provision was to be bought here, except new wheat unground. 
We had tried last evening to obtain something for ourselves and our Arabs, 
but in vain; not even the ordinary lentiles were to be found. ... The 
people of Jericho are too indolent, or, as it was said, too weak, to till their 
own lands (and strangers had now come down into the plain to gather in the 
wheat-harvest, which was beautiful), and cultivated solely by irrigation, 
without which nothing grows in the plain. But the feeble and indolent in- 
habitants of Jericho give themselves little trouble in respect to their agri- 
culture. The fig-trees grow large and require little care ; and their fine 
fields of grain, as we have seen, are sown and harvested by strangers. A 
few patches of tobacco and cucumbers seemed to be the amount of their own 
tillage. .. 

“The climate of Jericho is excessively hot; and after two or three 
months becomes sickly, and especially unhealthy for strangers. According to 
our Arabs, the sojourn ofa single night is often sufficient to occasion a fever.” 

The fertility and the various productions of the environs of Jericho have 
been celebrated in every age. Josephus, the great Jewish historian, fre- 
quently extols their exceeding richness and beauty. He calls this region 
the most fertile tract in Judea; and speaks of its beautiful gardens, and 
groves of palms of various species which grew even along the banks of the 
Jordan, besides many other productions, as honey and balsam, and the 
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common fruits of the earth in rich abundance. Few of these things now ¥§ 
remain. One solitary palm-tree only lingers in all the plain; honey,iffound § 
at all, is now comparatively rare; the sycamore has retired from Jericho 
(Luke xix. 4); and one tree alone, besides the nibk, appears to thrive still, a 
called by the Arabs Zukkim.* This is a thorny tree, not large, witlr l 
greener and smoother bark than the nibk, and bearing a green nut, having m 
a very small kernel and a thick shell, covered with a thin flesh outside.t cl 
These “‘ kernels the Arabs bray in a mortar, and then putting the pulp into ff tt 
scalding water, they skim off an oil which rises to the top. This oil they ff re 
take inwardly for bruises, and apply it outwardly to green wounds, prefer- ff fr 
ring it before balm of Gilead. I procured a bottle of it,and have found it, § wi 
upon some small trials, a very healing medicine.”{ This is the modern ff oy 
balsam or oil of Jericho. . . . Another plant, which was formerly cultivated § 8 
in abundance in the plains of Jericho, has also disappeared ; viz., the sugar- Tel 
cane. The earliest Crusaders, it is said, found large tracts of these canes ler 
on the coast of the Mediterranean as far south as ‘Tyre ; and the warriors 
amid their sufferings often refreshed themselves with the juice. These bec 
canes, we are told, were also cultivated very extensively on the plains of litt 
the Jordan, around Jericho; where the many hermits of that region pro- the 
bably lived upon them, regarding the juice as the wild honey of John Jor 
the Baptist. its | 
lux: 


* Sometimes called Oleaster, or wild olive. of 
+ This fruit, Maundrell observes, both in shape and colour resemblesasmall § 


‘ a 
unripe walnut. _ : 
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“We took a walk to the fountain, whose waters are scattered over the 
plain ; it is the only one near Jericho, and there is every reason to regard 
it as the scene of Elisha’s miracle. It lies nearly two miles from the 
village and castle. . . The fountain bursts forth at the foot of a high double 


mound, or group of mounds situated a mile or more in front of the mount- 
ain Quarantana. It is a large and beautiful fountain of sweet and pleasant 
water. It seems to have been once surrounded by a sort of reservoir, or 
semicircular enclosure of hewn stones ; from which the Water was carried 
off in various directions to the plain below; but this is now mostly broken 


FOUNTAIN OF ELISHA. 
away and gone. At the back of the fountain rises up the bold perpendicu- 
lar face of the mountain. The top of the mound above the fountain com- 
mands a fine view over the plain of Jericho, which needs only the hand of 
cultivation to become again one of the richest and most beautiful spots on 
the face of the earth. The fountain pours forth a noble stream, which is 
scattered in rivulets over a wide extent, while the still more copious streams 
from another fountain are in like manner distributed. By these abundant 
waters, fertility and verdure are spread over the plain almost as far as the 
eye can reach .... But, alas! almost the whole of this verdure at the pre- 
sent day consists only of thorny shrubs, or trees of the thornyndbk. It is a 
remarkable instance of the lavish bounty of nature contrasted with the indo- 
lence of man. Where the water does not flow the plain produces nothing. . 

“We passed up the side of a deep precipitous valley, where the scene 
became bold and grand, and formed a high rocky pass on either side of a 
little dry watercourse. This was Wady Kelt. Hence we descended into 
the celebrated valley of El Ghor, which now lay spread before us, with the 
Jordan marked out in all its windings by the fringe of dark vegetation on 
its banks, the nearer stream of the fountain of Elisha also nourishing a rich 
luxurious jungle in its course; Riha, with its ruined tower—the mountains 
of Moab rising gradually, like a wall from the opposite side of the valley, 
and the northern end of the Dead Sea, with its calm metallic-looking 
Waters. . . . We descended into that fine yet burning plain, crossed the dry 
bed of Wady Kelt, and passing through a tract, thick set with bushes of 
the thorny nubk, whose sweet berries we often stopped to gather, we came 
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upon a beautifully limpid, gushing stream, which feeds on its further side 
rich groves of most lovely trees, and a rank jungle of reeds, and nibk, and 
shrubs, water and shade in rich luxuriance. A little further on we find the 
source, the fountain itself, and here we pitch our-tents, where we can reve! 
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in the shade and drink of that sweet bubbling water. The water of the 
fountain of Elisha is received into a large square basin, which is over- 
shadowed by an umbrageous fig-tree—the liquid itself is pure and sweet. 
While dinner was preparing, and after I had drank deeply of the delicious 
stream and enjoyed the dark shade of the fig-tree, I rambled with my gun 
into the jungle. It was so thick and tangled that I made my way with a 
difficulty which was increased by the prickly nature of all the brushwood, 
which was chiefly naibk. Here and there, among the tall cane brakes of 
reeds, I came upon the lair of some large wild beast. . . of birds I saw but 
few ; although from the warbling chorus of the evening, there must have 
been many, yet I watched the graceful movements of a little sun-bird suck- 
ing the sweetness from the flowers of a lilac vetch, which grew here very 
juxuriantly. The prickly lilac flowered Solanum Melongena was plentiful 
about the fountain, whose apples are supposed by some to be the ‘apples of 
Sodom.’ A small pink lychnis, and a great variety of vetches of divers 
shades of lilac and yellow, attracted many beautiful insects. The heat was 
intense. At night it was impossible to sleep, (so) I sallied forth to chase 
the many fire-flies which were dancing in the air. They proved to be very 
small beetles, black and red, carrying their light in the abdomen and 
i thorax. . . . Behind me were lofty mountains, and around, the watch-fires of 
i two or three groups of Arabs. The dark jungle was at my feet, and the 
i beasts of the forest were awake, seeking their nightly prey.” ——W oopcock’s 
et Scripture Lands. 
i “The castle and village of Riha lie upon the northern bank of the valley 
! Kelt, here the bed of a mountain torrent, at the distance of nearly two f ( 
f miles from the point where it issues from the Western Mountains. .. . It j 1 
| dries up in summer, as was now the case; but the brook in some seasons ] 
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PLAINS OF JERICHO, 


continues to run much later. It is not improbable that this valley, Kelt, 
may have been the brook Cherith, where the prophet Elijah hid himself, 
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aud was fed by ravens.” ‘ While I gazed into Wady Kelt, two ravens, 
each soaring apart, swept down between the jagged ¢ und precipitous rocks 
and disappeared in the windings of the gorge, utte ring at intervals their 
hoarse discordant croak.”* 

“Tt is not, however, at Riha that we must look for the ancient Jericho 
of the Scriptures. The earliest city of that name would nz uturally have 
been adjacent to the fountain; and the site of the later Jericho may have 
been changed in order to evade the curse. There are some ruins and 
remains at the distance of half an hour from the fountain, situated around 
the opening of the valley (Kelt), at the foot of the mountains of Judea, 
which in all probability mark the site of the Jericho of Herod and the 
New Testament.”—See Roxzinson’s Researches, vol. ii. pp. 276—299. 

The position of these ruins agrees with the description g given of Jericho 
by the Jewish historian, Josephus. “It is situate in a plain,” he says, 
“but a naked and barren mountain of very great length hangs over it, 
which extends itself to the land about Seythopolist northw ard, but as far 
as the country of Sodom, and the utmost limit of the (Dead Sea) southward. 
This mountain is all of it very uneven, and uninhabited by reason of its 
barrenness.” 

* Nothing,” observes Mr. Buckingham, “can more accurately apply i in 
all its particulars than this description does to the site of the present ruins, 
assumed here as those of the ancient Jericho. ..The spot lies at the 
very foot of the barren hills of Judzea, which may be said literally to over- 
hang it on the west ; and these mountains are still as barren, as rugged, 
and as destitute of inhabitants as formerly throughout their w hole range, 
from the lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea.”—Bucxtncuam’s Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 

* Just before entering the village (Rihah), we crossed a small brook 
which flows from the north-west, and has its rise in the fountain pointed 
out as that which Elisha healed. About this brook, and spreading out over 
the plain, were a number of bushes, mostly of the thorn kind, and not un- 
like what I have heard called the white thorn (in America). The largest 
of them were about as high as a peach-tree, but were rather a clump of 
branches growing out of one root, than branches from the same stem. 
They have many very sharp thorns on them. Some of them bore an apple, 
of a whitish colour, larger than a grape. There was also another bush 
with prickles on it, which grew from four to five feet high. It bore a 
yellow fruit, about as large as the apricot, that looked very rich and pretty, 
enticing the appetite, but the taste was un pleasan t and indescribably nau- 
seous. When cut, they were soft and watery. ”Paxton, pp. 154, 155. 

“ About half an hour from Riha, we passed a tower denominated Kasr 
Hajlah, or castle of Hajlah, equivalent to the Hebrew Hoglah, and doubt- 
less marking the site of the Beth Hoglah of Scripture. A fountain a little 
to the east of it is denominated’Ain Hajlah. This site has long been 
identified.” —Witson’s Lands of the Bible. 

“* Early after we set out, we left the stream of Elisha and the wild verdure 
which it nourishes ; and then came to an absolute waste of clay, much im- 
pregnated with salt, and presenting frequent crustations and inflorescences 
where little pools of water had been standing. It is probable that it was 
in this soft, alluvial soil that the vessels of the temple were cast in the 
days of Solomon.” 1 Kings vii. 46; 2 Chron. iv. 19. 


* Woodcock’s ‘Scripture Lands.’ + Bethshan. 







































Ir is a beautiful feeling which connects the superior with the inferior, 
and binds the interests and the pleasures of both into one. We talk of the 
envy and discontent that pervade certain classes, and we deplore their 
effects; but surely it is far more congenial to the spirit of charity to dwell 
on the mutual good-will, the genuine sympathy, that unite the great with 
the humble, the aristocratic peer with the industrious occupier of his lands. 
Woe be to them who attempt to disturb this happy understanding; to 
them who would pluck up by the roots some of the sweetest flowers that 
adorn the wide field of human society, and plant in their stead the bramble 
and the briar, the thistle and the thorn! 

** Not know what the bells are ringing for so merrily, young gentleman ?” 
exclaimed a neat old woman, her silver hair combed smoothly on her 
forehead, and her cap and handkerchief and apron as white as the drifted 


snow, her dim eyes at the same time lighting up with the brightness of 


former days; “‘ Not know what the bells are ringing for? You must be a 
stranger indeed to these parts to ask such a question. Isn’t it because the 
young lord is come of age to-day; and arn’t my lord and lady so happy 
about it, and every one belonging to them happy too? Go to the park 
yourself to-day—any one may go that likes, and see the grand doings, and 
then ask again, if you can, why the bells ring so merrily and everybody 
looks so pleased.” 
Whether the stranger followed the advice given him is of no present 
moment: had he been the Emperor of all the Russias he would have heen 
o “Lion” that day; nor would any one have cared to know how he 
meant to dispose of himself. There were plenty who needed no urging to 
make one of the joyous party, and who would not have waived their 
privilege in favour of the great Czar himself. Among these were Mrs. 
Maxwell and her daughter, Mary, who, having accepted the invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Foreman, her brother and sister-in-law, to be present on the 
occasion, were now on their way to Mereswell. The anxious mother, who 
had her daughter’s proper appearance as much at heart as her enjoyment of 
the pleasures of the day, and who was but too well acquainted with that 
daughter’s foible, took the opportunity, as they rode along, to impress 
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: upon her mind the wise instructions she gave her—instructions which were 
quickened by the sound of the bells, and the increasing concourse of 
persons on the road. 

“Now, Mary,” said she; “mind what I am going to say to you. You 
know your father has given his consent that you should remain with your 

‘ aunt and uncle for the next two or three days, should they invite you; and 

this I am pretty sure they will do.” Mary’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, 

and her imagination furnished her with images of delight by no means 
favourable to the serious attention expected from her. ‘I shall probably 
have no opportunity of speaking to you alone, for I must go back this 
evening. I have looked over your clothes very carefully, and I am sure 
there is nothing wanting—there is not a stitch awry, but you may meet 
with an accident, and something may give way. I have brought very few 
things with me, for I should not like to have it thought that I intended 
you ‘should be asked to stay; be careful, then, that you take a needle at 
once, and repair whatever is amiss—a hole in your stockings, or a slit in 

your petticoat, would give you a very untidy appearance, and would be a 

great mortification to me if I should hear of it. Remember then, once for 

all, what I believe I have a thousand times repeate 
saves nine.’” 

Poor Mary could not boast of having a very good memory, but it must 
have been bad indeed not to have retained the oft-repeated adage; but 
| alas! it had hitherto, as her mother observed, “come in at one ear, and 
: gone out at the other:” certainly it had made no practical impression upon 
her; for, if the truth be spoken, it would have been no easy matter to 
have found a little girl who had profited less by the repetition of a maxim, 
; of which daily experience in her own person proved the right application. 
t As Mrs. Maxwell anticipated, Mary received a kind and pressing 
invitation to remain for at least two days longer. A succession of 
festivities had been announced, and a dance on the lawn, fireworks, and 
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. 4 nobody knew what besides, were to crown the whole. O what a happy 
. : day was Tuesday! There were games and races, cricket matches, archery 
d : parties, with all that was luxurious and delightful in the way of refresh- 
if ments. Even Mrs. Maxwell lamented that she was obliged to resist the 


entreaties of her sister to remain longer, and departed with regret, but not 
without again reminding Mary of the value of the * stitch in time.” 


S The only thing that Mary had required was a pair of gloves. She had 
ic her inother S permission to purchase these ; and accordingly she and one of 
‘d her cousins sallied forth early in the morning for the purpose. The 
ie prettiest and almost the only pair she could procure (for the féte at 
’ Mereswell Park had considerably reduced Mr. Scott’s stock, not only of 
nt gloves, but of almost every other article of apparel) was a little too small 
ss re her. However, by means of stretching, breathing into them, turning 
a down the tops whilst the fingers were carefully drawn into the parts 
ae designed for them, the whole hand was inserted, and it was the unanimous 
ae opinion of all that they would “do” very well indeed. The stitches on | 
= the thumb alone gave way; but this was ‘of no conse quence, it would not 
of take a minute to repair the injury, and her aunt offered her a needle and 
a silk the moment she was shown what had happened. But Mary had no | 
ev vecasion to be indebted to any one for such implements, her careful mother 
of having already provided her with them. She ran up stairs, and had put on 
hat her thimble, when the sound of carriages attracted her to the window. 


Thus ainused, the gloves were forgotten, and when her uncle in a loud 
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voice bade them all “ be quick,” as he was nearly ready to go, Mary had 
to use double despatch to dress herself in time. 

The day was warm, and Mary was in trepidation lest she should detain 
her uncle. She drew on her glov es in haste, and the few stitches which 
had given way previously, now made a r: ipid retreat, and left a wide breach 
between - thumb and the palm of the hand, which threatened to extend 
itself still further. Was ever anything so tiresome? And now, to make 
bad worse, she recollected that the sandal of her shoe had come unstitched 
the evening before—what must she do? She had not a moment to 
spare—she seized a pin, secured the ribbon, ran down stairs, and wa 
seated by her aunt ina moment. Fearful, however, of her glove being 
seen, she took great care to keep her hand out of sight, well aware tha 
Mrs. Foreman would be much vexed at her neglect. 

One of the principal amusements of this day was a rowing natch on - 
se, which was of great extent and beauty. Great numbers of pers: 
were, as might be expected, congregated on its bank, near which seats wer 
provided. Mary would have liked to have been on the water, or at least 
to have gone to the island, where a tent was pitched, and a band of music 
placed: but this was a gratification which was not likely to be afforded her, 
fur it was said to be confined to members only of the fi umily. She and hs 
aunt, however, occupied an excellent situation ; and all that was to be seen, 
was seen by thein to the best advantage. 

Thus engaged, neither of them perceived the approach of Lady Leslie. 
Mrs. Foreman started from her seat when her ladyship addressed her, and 
made an apology for not having seen her. ys ith all the urbanity of 
polished manners, and with the sincerity of a sweet disposition, her 
lad lyship begged of her not to distress he rself, a to be again seated, ** and 
if you have room,” added she, “I will take a place by you.” Mary 
near Lady Leslie as to touch her dress! She could scarcely believe that she 
was not ina dream. She stole a look at her, in which a sentiment almost 





of awe was expressed, and she listened to the gentle tones of her voice with 
growing confidence and admiration. Mr. Foreman held one of the largest 
farms under Lord Leslie, and both he and his wife were much respected by 
the family ; Mrs. Foreman, in particular, often came in contact with her 
ladyship, as she took an active part both with the poor and in the schools. 

After a few general observations, Lady Leslie’s attention was drawn to 
Mary, whose appearance, in truth, was greatly in her favour, for she was 
remarkably pretty, and, thanks to her mother, was dressed in a very 
becoming and simple manner. 

** And whom have we here?” asked her ladyship, looking at Mary wit! 
evident pleasure. : 

** My niece, Mrs. Maxwell’s daughter,” replied Mrs. Foreman. 

Lady Leslie smiled pleasantly upon her. ‘I make no doubt,” said she, 
‘you would be kind enough to fetch my parasol. I left it on that bench.” 

Mary needed no second request ; ; she sprang from her s at, and almost 
instantly returned with the parasol. 

““T am very much =" to you,” said her ladyship, extending her 
hand; “but look, my dear, the sandal of your shoe is unfastened. You 
had better secure it, or it m ly throw you down.” 

A a coloured like lightning, and imme: diately stooped to the ground. 
There was no need to offer her a pin as the only means of securing it, had 
the idea presented itself to either of them, for, as she was hastily tuckin 
the string into her shoe, the pin she had formerly used for the purpose was 
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visible both to her aunt and Lady Leslie ; while, as the most provoking 
ill-luck would have it, the rent in her glove, which she had managed to 
conceal by awkwardly presenting the parasol to her ladyship with her left 
hand,-was displayed. Mrs. Foreman cast an angry glance at her, whilst 
Lady Leslie, compassionating her evident confusion, and not knowing, of 


5? 


course, What had before passed, sought to relieve her by not seeming to 
have observed either cire umstance. 

‘There is my son,” said she pointing to a gentleman who was ste pping 
into a boat near them. “I dare say that both your niece and daughter, 
Mrs. Foreman, would like to go on the island;” and without waiting for a 
reply, she pronounced aloud the name of Lord Mereswell. He was before 
her in an instant. ‘* You are going to the island, probably,” said she; 
“ take charge of these young ladies, who, I understand, have a desire to 
see it.” 

Poor Mary was almost overwhelmed with such an honour ; but what was 
her vexation, when, on giving her hand to Lord Mereswell, who had ex- 
tended his own to assist her to enter the boat, the eyes of both fell on the 
now nearly severed thumb of her glove! She could have wept with 
mortification ; and the more so as she was aware, whether he saw it or not, 
that a piece of her sandal was hanging out of her shoe. But for this she 
would have been charmed with the polite attention paid her on this short 
voyage: as it was, she was ill at her ease, and was tormented with the 
thought that she must land, and that the severed thumb must be again 
displayed. ‘She avoided this, however, by quickly jumping from the vessel 
to the land; anda compliment from his lordship on lier activity made her 
forget her past uneasiness, and enabled her to enjoy the pleasures that 
awaited her. 

On their return home, Mrs. Foreman expressed in strong terms her 
displeasure at the neglect of Mary, assuring her that if she were not 
ashamed of the untidy appearance she had made, she herself felt it a 
disgrace. ‘* Lady Leslie has kindly invited us to-morrow, the last day of 
the féte, and the grandest,” said she; ‘the fireworks in the evening will 
be beautiful, I understand; and that we may take no cold, she has desired 
us to join a party in one of the rooms in the hall. I was told that other 
amusements are in contemplation; and from the manner in which her 
lacdyship spoke, I am sure she intends that we should share in them.” 

* But my frock, aunt?” said Mary, doubtfully ; “I have but this one.” 

‘ze ur frock shall be washed,” replied her aunt; ‘“‘a clean muslin 
always looks well, and I will myself give you a sash.” 

Mary was full of thanks—the frock was washed, the sash bought, as was 
also another pair of gloves; and anticipation beat as high in the bosom of 
Mary as in that of many of her superiors on the eve of a first presentation. 

When her frock was taken into her bed- -room, she indulged herself with 
a survey of it, and, to try the effect, laid the sash upon it. It more than 
answered her expectations. O how she wished the evening was come! 

Yould Lady Leslie, would Lord Mereswell, take any notice of her? She 

flattered herself they would—her dress was very pretty, and she would take 
great pains with her hair, All of a sudden it occurred to her that she had 
stepped upon her frock as she was going up stairs the evening before, and 
that one of the tucks had slightly given way. She meant to have mended 
it before it went to be washed, but the servant had taken it away sooner 
than she expected. Not more than two inches were unsewn, and this 
could be of no consequence, as the starch, and it was beautifully stiff, 
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would hold the parts together as well as thread could do: at all events she 
would not run the risk of crumpling her dress now, it was so charmingly 
smooth. 

Evening came, Mary was dressed, and never before had she been so 
well satisfied with her appearance. It was not late when they left home ; 
but she fancied it was; she was certain the horse went only a snail’s gallop ; 
and the excitement expressed on the countenance of many who passed 
them, or whom they overtook, communicated itself to her own heart, and 
made it beat with a rapidity hitherto unknown to her. As they approached 
the hall the carriages were more numerous, and every delay made Mary 
not only more impatient, but awakened apprehensions that, numerous as 
were the apartments in the noble mansion the 2y were about to enter, there 
might not be room left for themselves. At length they reached the steps 
at the entrance—they stopped, the door was opened by one of the splendidly- 
dressed attendants; out bounded her cousin; still more eagerly out sprang 
Mary after her. Alas! alas! the toe of her shoe was caught i in the tuck, 
a large rent followed, and it was well for her that such was the case, for 
it broke her fall, which otherwise might have been serious. She was, 
however, thrown forward with such force, that, striking her face upon one 
of the steps, she was instantly covered with blood. It was soon ascertained 
that she had received no material injury: but though the bleeding at her 
nose was soon stopped; her frock was in such a state, that no alternative 
was left her but to return in the same carriage in which she had been 
brought. Poor Mary! what disappointment could be equal to her’s! 
With what different fe elings did she enter her aunt’s house from those 
which affected her when she quitted it! 

Alarmed at her speedy reappearance, and at her being a one,—for her 
aunt and uncle had seen no reason why they should deprive themselves or 
their daughter of pleasure by returning with her,—the old servant of the 
family demanded the cause. 

“© Q Miss!” cried she; ‘‘ what has happened? you are all over blood 

“That’s of no consequence,” exclaimed Mary; “but to be so disap- 
pointed! I have had a fall, Rachael—the tuck of my frock—that stupid 
tuck which—” 

* Which I heard you say last night you were going to mend,” said 
Rachael, shaking her head. ‘© Miss, Miss, the tuck has not been to 
blame. What a pity it is that you did not remember your mother’s last 
words, and let a stitch in time have saved you from all this !” 


ON VALUE, 


Gop and silver are the most convenient metals to use as money, because 
they take up but little room in proportion to their value. Hence they are 
called the precious metals. . 
But why should gold and silver be of so much more value than iron? 
For they are not nearly so useful. We should be very ill off without 
knives, and scissors, and spades, and hatchets ; and these could not be made 
so well from anything as from iron; and silver and gold would make very 
bad tools indeed. ; 
To understand this, you must remember that it is not the most useful 
things that are of the most value. Nothing is more useful than air and 
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water, without which we could not live. Yet these are, in most places, of 
no value, in the proper sense of the word ; that is, no one will give any- 
thing in exchange for them, because he can have them without. 

In some places, indeed, water is scarce; and then people are glad to 
buy it. You may read in Scripture of many quarrels that arose about 
wells of water ; because in some of the eastern countries water is so scarce 
that a well is a very important possession. But water is not more useful 
in those places w here people are glad to buy it, than it is here, where, by 
the bounty of Providence, it is plentiful. It is the scarcity that gives it 
value ; and where iron is scarce it is of great value. 

Some islands which our ships have visited produce no iron; and the 
people there are glad to get a few nails in exchange fora hog. But, in 
most countries, iron, w hich is the most useful of all metals, is also, through 
the goodness of Providenee, the most plentiful. But still it is of some 
wales; because it must be dug from the mines, and smelted in furnaces, 
and wrought into tools, before we can make use of it. If knives and nails 
were produced by nature ready made, and could be picked up everywhere 
like pebbles, they would be of no value, because every one might get them 
for nothing ; but they would be just as useful as they are now. 

Scarcity alone, however, would not make a thing valuable if there were 
no reason why any one should desire to possess it. There are some kinds 
of stones which are searce, but of no value, because they have neither use 
nor beauty. You would not give anything in exchange for such a stone ; 
not because you can easily get it, but because you have no wish for it. 

But a stone which is scarce and very beautiful, may be of great value, 
though it is of no use but to make an ornament for the person. Such are 
diamonds, and rubies, and many others. Many people will work hard to 
earn money enough to buy, not only food and necessary clothing, but also 
lace, and jewels, and other articles of finery. : 

And they desire these things the more, because, besides being beautiful 
to the eye, they are reckoned a sign of wealth in the person who wears 
them. A bunch of wild flowers will oftener be a prettier ornament than 
a fine ribbon, or a jewel; but a woman likes better to wear these last, to 
show that she can afford the cust of them; whereas the wild flowers may 
be had for picking. 

There is no harm in people desiring to be well dressed according to 
their station in life; but it is a pity that so many should be fond of ex- 
pensive finery above their station, which often brings them to poverty. 

And often they spend money on ornaments, which would be better laid 
out in buying good useful clothes and furniture, and in keeping them clean. 
A mixture of finery with rags and dirt is a most disgusting sight. 

You understand now, I hope, that whatever is of value must not only 
be desirable for its use or beauty, or some pleasure it affords, but also 
scarce ; that is, so limited in supply that it is not to be had for nothing. 
And of all things which are desirable, those are the most valuable which 
are the most limited in supply ; that is, the hardest to be got. 

This is the reason why silver and gold are of more value than iron. 
If they had been of no use or beauty at all, no one would ever have 
desired them; but being desirable, they are of greater value than iron, 
because they are so much scarcer and harder to be got. Until very recent 
times they have been found but in small quantities. Gold is obtained 
chiefly in the form of dust, by laborious washing of the sand of certain 
streams. It costs as much in labour and other expenses to obtain 
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fourteen pounds of silver, as to obtain one pound of gold; and this is the 
cause that one pound of gold will exchange for about fourteen pounds of 
silver. 

But besides being desirable and being scarce, there is one point more 
required for a thing to have value; or, in other words, to be such, that } 
something else may be had in exchange for it. It must be something that f 
you can part with to another person. For instance, health is very desir- f 
able, and is what every one cannot obtain; and hence, we sometimes 
do speak of health as being of value; but this is not the strict use of 
the word value; for no one can give his health to another in exchange 
for something else. Many a rich man would be glad to give a thousand 
pounds, or perhaps ten thousand pounds, in exchange for the healthy 
constitution and strong limbs of a poor labourer; and, perhaps, the 

































labourer would be glad to make such a bargain; but, though he might ! 
cut off his limbs, he could not make them another man’s: he may throw | 
away his health, as many do, by intemperance ; but he cannot transfer it— | 
that is, part with it to another person. : 
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‘ Owxs are readily distinguished by the largeness of their globular head, he 

their flattened face, their large and dilated eyes, situated at the bottom of . 
a shallow cone of feathers, their round beak almost hidden in these feathers, 
their sharp, curved talons, their soft unwebbed puffy plumage, and the 
peculiarly silent character of their flight. Their wide pupil is ill fitted 

for vision in the strong day, during which they sit erect and motionless, of 

winking their eyes, with a ludicrous gravity: and if disturbed at this time, fr 

as if conscious of their disadvantage, they seem unwilling to fly, but stare - 

upon the intruder, draw themselves into a more erect attitude, and make ui 

odd gesticulations, and hissing sounds. But on the approach of evening al 

or 


all this awkwardness and apparent stupidity vanishes ; they become watchful, 
lively, and animated; with the eye dilated like a moon, they investigate 
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every corner, gliding to and fro with great activity, lowering and pro- 
truding their head in all directions. The small quadrupeds which run 
abroad in the gloaming are their natural prey. The largest species, such as 

that “ great northern “hunter, ” the Snowy Owl (S. Nyctea), the Eagle 
Owls of Europe and America (S. Bubo and S. Virginiana), pounce upon 

hares, rabbits and squirrels, ducks, grouse, &c.; while the smaller, but 
much more useful kinds, wage unceasing and successful war upon the 
various species of field mice and voles, that so largely consume the harvest 
of the husbandman. White says, ‘‘ About an hour before sunset, (for then 
the mice begin to run,) they sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all 
round the edges of meadows and small enclosures for them, which seem to 
be their only food. In this irregular country, we can stand on an eminence 
and see them beat the fields over like a setting-dog, and often drop down 
in the grass or corn. I have minuted these birds, with my watch, for an 
hour together, and have found that they return to their nest, the one or 
the other of them, about once in five minutes; reflecting, at the same time, 
on the adroitness that every animal is possessed of, as far as regards the 
well-being of itself and offspring.”* Mr. Jenyns also confirms the ac- 

curacy of this statement, from his own observation. Thus, it appears that 
our commonest species, the Barn or Screech Owl (S. Flammea), the one 
alluded to above, is a most industrious and valuable friend to the farmer, 
and deserving of far more respect and consideration than it receives. 
Looked upon with contempt, as a stupid, insensible creature, or regarded 
with a superstition still more degrading, as the harbinger of mischief and 
death, the poor Owl obtains no quarter when it unfortunately falls into the 
merciless hands of the vulgar, who, with a blindness to their own interest 
by no means unusual, destroy friends as if enemies. Its sad and wailing 
cry, uttered in the silence of the night, its silent ghost-like flight, the lonely 
gloomy spots which it loves to haunt,—characters which are common to 
tne whole genus,—have, perhaps, in some measure, induced the popular 
abhorrence which has fallen to its lot. It is the province of the Naturalist, 
however, to combat absurd prejudice, and to allot to every creature, as far 
as possible, its true character. The voices of the larger species are, it 
must be confessed, anything but agreeable. Wilson, with his usual felicity ; 
has given a description of the nightly serenade of the great Eagle Ow! of 
the United States (S. Virginiana), to the truth of which the writer of 
the present work can witness, having often heard it in the lone forests of 
West Florida. ‘‘ His favourite residence is in the dark solitudes of deep 
swamps, covered with a growth of gigantic timber; and here as soon as 
evening draws on, and mankind retire to rest, he sends forth such sounds 
as-seem scarcely to belong to this world, startling the solitary pilgrim as 
he slumbers by his forest fire, 


‘Making night hideous.’ 


*¢ Along the mountainous shores of the Ohio, and amidst the deep forests 
of Indiana, alone, and reposing in the woods, this ghostly watchman has 
frequently warned me of the approach of morning, and amused me with 
his singular exclamations, sometimes sweeping down and around my fire, 
uttering a loud and sudden Waugh O! Waugh O! sufficient to have 
alarmed a whole garrison. He has other nocturnal solos, no less melodious ; 
one of which very strikingly resembles the half-suppressed screams of a 


* Nat. Hist. Selb. Jenyns’ Ed. p. 206. 
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person suffocating, or throttled, and cannot fail of being exceedingly 
entertaining to a lonely benighted traveller, in the midst of an Indian 
wilderness !”* This bird belongs to the division which has two singular 
tufts of feathers on the head, resembling horns, when elevated. The 
whole tribe build a rude nest, chiefly composed of sticks, covered with a 
bed of feathers, and usually concealed in a hollow tree, or similar place. 





ASSYRIA—HISTORY. 





NEBBI-YUNUS AND THE TIGRIS. 


Ir was from the mountains of Ararat, on which the ark of Noah rested, 
that the fathers of the new world descended to repeople the earth after its 
destruction by the flood. The early fathers supposed,—and several 
passages of Scripture, as well as probability, countenance the supposition, 
—that the distribution of the families of mankind over the various regions 
of the earth was not felt to be fortuitously determined, as accident or 
caprice might direct their wanderings, but that a formal division of the 
earth was made by Noah into three portions, one of which was assigned 
to each of his sons with his posterity. The name given to Peleg, 
“because in his days the earth was divided” (Gen. x. 25), would seem 
to be a memorial of this transaction, and would indicate that it took place 
about a century after the deluge, when men were beginning to multiply 
sufficiently to form colonies and settlements, but while Noah, the common 
progenitor, was yet in the vigour of his life. 

The whole of the region, described in the preceding number, formed 
part of the allotment of Shem; but here, in defiance of the divine decree, 
one of the sons of Ham, Nimrod, “a mighty hunter,” determined to set 
up kingly rule, and to establish his own dominion. His name, signifying 
‘a rebel,” has been supposed to refer to this usurpation ; and tradition, 
both Jewish and Gentile, is profuse in legends of the power, haughtiness, 
* Am. Orn. vol. i. p. 100. 
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cruelty, and idolatry of this first “‘ king of men.” The sacred narrative, 
however, is very laconic. Its information concerning the settlement of 
these regions, and the erection of the two greatest and most renowned 
empires of ancient history, is comprised in the following words :— 

“ And Cush begat Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: wherefore it is said, Even as 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and 
the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Calah: 
the same is a great city.” Gen. x. 8—12. 

The words ** went forth Asshur,” may be rendered, with equal pro- 
priety, “ he (that is, Nimrod) went forth into Assyria,” as the margin of 
our version gives it. According to it Nimrod himself, for some reason or 
other, migrated from the land of Shinar, after having commenced his 
kingdom there, and founded new cities and seats of power on the banks of 
the upper Tigris. The words “the beginning of his kingdom was Babel,” 
&e., seem to favour this reading. 

Assyria, moreover, is expressly called “‘the land of Nimrod” by the 
prophet Micah, v. 6. 

The chief deity in the Assyrian mythology was Assarah, or Assarac, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak more particularly. This was, in 
all probability, the Asshur of the sacred Scriptures, who, after his death. 
according to a common ancient custom, was worshipped as “ the father of 
the gods.” 

After this brief notice of the settlement of Assyria, the word of God is 
silent respecting the history of that country for many centuries. 

The silence of Holy Scripture, however, does not, by any means, prove 
the non-existence of an Assyrian empire during the earlier history of the 

Jewish nation, and its progenitors. For the object of the inspired records 
is not profane history ; and, but for the connexion of Israel with other 
nations, no Gentile power is deemed worthy of notice in them. Such con- 
nexion did not occur until about the ninth century before the Christian era. 

The national annals of Asyria, lately recovered, and still in process of 
being exhumed, are now read in their original autographs ; and the world 
may expect, at no distant date, to peruse a history of that ancient nation 
transcribed from her own royal chronicles. Until these are published in 
a connected form, we must be content with the vague accounts preserved 

in fragments by Grecian writers. 

According to them, Ninus was the first king who extended his dominion 
beyond the bounds of Assyria proper. He conquered Babylon, which, u 
to that time, had been an independent kingdom, and subjected it to hi 
own dominions. A magnificent city, called by his own name, is reported 
to have been founded by him. 

Ninus was succeeded by Semiramis, his widow, a great and magnani- 
mous princess; bold, enterprising, and successful; of whom the most 
extravagant exploits have been narrated. After a long and martial reign, 
during which her arms penetrated even to Upper Egypt and Ethiopia, 
she left the Assyrian crown to her son Ninyas, who prefe rred luxurious 
ease and indulgence to the excitement of martial glory. 

A long line of successors followed the inglorious example ; they 


ascended the throne, lived in indolence, and died in their palaces : 
Nineveh. 
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Sardanapalus was the last of the dynasty ; the weakest, the most effemi- 
nate, the most voluptuous of the whole. His feeble character prompted 
Arbaces, the warlike governor of Media, to raise the standard of revolt, in 
which he was assisted by Belesys, a Chaldean priest, who encouraged the 
Babylonians to assert their independence also. ‘These powerful provinces, 
aided by the Persians and other allies, attacked the empire on all sides. 
They were not at once successful; but having defeated the Assyrian 
army, they besieged Sardanapalus in his metropolis, Nineveh, which at 
length fell into their hands, and thus ended the first Assyrian empire. 

The account given of the end of this prince is sufficie ntly romantic. He 
relied upon an ancient oracle that Nineveh was impregnable unless the 
river itself became her enemy. But after the rebel armies had besieged 
the city for two years, the Tigris, overflowing its banks, undermined the 
walls for a space of twenty furlongs, which falling, left the city exposed 
to the enemy. ‘The terms of the oracle were now fulfilled ; and the des- 
pairing monarch, only solicitous that his person and possessions might not 
fall into the hands of his infuriate foes, collected his treasures and precious 
things, his wives and concubines, within his palace, in which he had pre- 
pared a huge heap of combustibles. With his own hand he applied the 
torch to the pile, and thus perished with all that in life he had been { 
accustomed to hold dear. 

It has been remarked that an event in many respects similar to this had 
occurred about a century before in the history of Israel, the fame of which 
spreading throughout the East, may have suggested to the King of Assyria 
the mode of his suicide. ‘The sacred historian thus narrates the termin- " 
ation of Zimri’s short but bloody reign. 

** And it came to pass, when Zimri saw that the city was taken, that he 


went into the palace of the king’s house, and burnt the king’s house over ;, 
him with fire, and died.” 1 Kings xvi. 18. | k 
The conquest of Nineveh, and the overthrow of the Assyrian dynasty, C 
was not the destruction of Assyria. The empire indeed was disintegrated, a 
and the constituent provinces of Media, Babylonia, and Assyria proper, 
were again erected into separate kingdoms, the two latter tributary, p 
at first, to the former, but destined soon to attain their independence. 
About this period the history of the Assyrian monarchy is brought into A 
view in the Holy Scriptures, by its coming into contact with the Hebrew al 
race. th 
The wickedness of the city of Nineveh, “ an exceeding great city,” had 
become flagrant, and its cry had gone up to God, when He sent his 01 
servant Jonah from Galilee to prophesy against it. According to the by 
P chronology of our English Bible this was about B.c. 862. The awful ve 
denunciation, “ Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown,” pene- SI] 
trated the palace of the monarch, and brought him to repentance, and ne 
thus averted for a while the threatened doom. As in many other cases, th 
Jchovah hastened to show that Judgment was his strange work, and that e 
He delighted in mercy. (2 
, ‘ And God saw their works, that they turned from their evil way; and th 
God repented of the evil that He had said that he would do unto them ; pr 
and he did it not.” Jonah iii. 10. an 
For nearly a hundred years after this event, we hear no more of th 
Assyria; but about the year s.c. 770, the increasing wickedness of ag 
Samaria, both king and people, provoked the Lord to stir up against his th 


rebellious heritage the fierce conquerors on the Tigris, and to give them 
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a forewarning of the fate which He had in store for them, if they persevered 
in apostacy. It was in the reign of the cruel Menahem, that Israel first 
saw the face of an Assyrian invader. 

“ Pul the king of Assyria came against the land: and Menaliem gave 
Pul a thousand talents of silver, that his hand might be with him, to 
confirm the kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted the money of 
Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty she kels 
of silver, to give to the king of Assyria. So the king of aap turned 
back, and stayed not there in the land.” 2 Kings xv. 19, 20. 

Sir Isaae Newton and Dr. Hales have conjectured that at the death of 
Pul his dominions were divided between his two sons; the throne of 
Assyria passing to Tiglath-pileser, and that of Babylon to Nabonassar. 
Dean Prideaux, on the other hand, supposes 'T iglath- -pileser to be the 
Arbaces of the Greek writers, and Nabonassar to be Belesys. It is however 
agreed that these princes were contemporary, and that the famous era of 
Nabonassar commenced in B.c. 747. 

In the sixth year of Tiglath-pileser, the dissensions existing between 
Judah and Israel enabled the Assyrian monarch to interfere to the ultimate 
weakening of both. For though his aid was asked, and professedly given 
to the king of Judah, yet, as is generally the case with such interposition, 
we are expressly told that “the King of Assyria came unto him and 
distressed him, but strengthened him not.” (2 Chron. xxviii. 20.) 

Soon after, many of the tribes of Israel were rooted up out of their land, 
and carried away into a captivity from which they never returned. 
The tribes situated beyond the Jordan seem to have been first taken, 
separated as they were from their brethren, and exposed by their frontier 
position. 

** And the God of Israel stirred up the spirit... . of Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, and he carried them away, even the Reubenites, and the 
Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh, and brought them unto Halah, 
and Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan, unto this day.” 1 Chron, v. 26. 

The inhabitants of Galilee soon followed; perhaps in another ex- 
pedition ;—for 

“In the days of Pekah, king of Israel, came Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria.” 2 Kings xv. 29. 

In the year B.c. "729, Tiglath- -pileser was succeeded by Shalmaneser 
or Knemessar. He completed the carrying away of the ten tribes, begun 
by his predecessor ; for, laying siege to Samaria, ~~ took it after three 


case B.C. 715 was succeeded by die har her eelanens Sen- 
nacherib. The removal of the intervening tribes had laid Judah open to 
the assaults of Assyria, and the new monarch commenced his reign by an 

spedition against ‘‘all the fenced cities of Judah,” which he took. 
(2 Kings xviii. 13.) ‘The payment of three hundred talents of silver, and 
thirty talents of gold, relieved the Jewish king for the present, though to 
procure the sum he was compelled to exhaust ‘the treasuries of the court 
aud of the temple, and even to strip the doors and pillars of the latter of 
the gold that covered them. Meanwhile the Assyrian monarch marched 
aguinst Egypt, and carried on a successful campaign of three years. But 
the King of Ethiopia foreing him to retreat, he turned his rage against 
Jerusalem, and sent an immense army to summon it to surrender. The ar- 
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rogance and blasphemy of the repeated messages of this haughty Assyrian, 
the resource which the Jewish king found in prayer, the answer of Jehovah, 

and the overwhelming destruction of the whole invading army in one night 

by the miraculous interposition of God, are narrated at length in two pas- 

sages of holy writ. (See 2 Kings xviii. xix.; and Isa. xxxvi. xxxvii.) 

Sennacherib fled in despair and shame to Nineveh, where his cruel 
temper, probably exasperated by his reverses, manifested itself in the most 
wanton tyranny over his own subjects and slaves ; till he was at length 
assassinated by his two sons, while worshipping “in the house of Nisroch 
his god,” B.c. 709.* 

The two parricides having escaped into Armenia, a third son, Esar- 
haddon, ascended the throne. It appears that the tributary provinces took 
the opportunity to throw off their allegiance, which gave full employment 
to this monarch for many years of his long reign. His course, however, 
was marked by energy and success ; he early recovered the revolted prov inces 
to the west of the Euphrates, Pheenicia, Palestine, Syria, and Cilicia, and 
added to them Egypt and Arabia; and ultimately he made himself master 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Persia; Media alone maintaining its oe 
dependence.t Thus this powerful prince appears to have restored the As- 
syrian empire to a state of splendour equal to that which it displayed in 
the brightest days of the more ancient dynasty. 

Manasseh, the profligate son of the pious Hezekiah, at this time reigned 
on the throne of David. Esarhaddon, after having removed the few people 
that yet remained in the villages of Samaria, and replaced them by foreigners, 
sent his captains against Judah, who took Manasseh and carried him captive 
to Babylon; for the Assyrian king appears to have made this city the chief 
seat of his residence, after he had recovered the province of Babyloni: Le 
Affliction brought the Hebrew king to true repentance, and God forgave 
him his sins, though of the deepest dye, and made him a monument of 
grace. He also caused Esarhaddon to give him a release, and to restore 
him to his country and to his throne. 

Esarhaddon is supposed to have been succeeded by the Nabuchodonosor 
of the apocryphal Book of Judith. If we may receive that book as veritable 
history, we have an account of the overrunning and spoliation of Media 
first, and then the whole of Western Asia, by the troops of this monarch. 
Judea, however, formed an exception, and Jerusalem was saved from 
destruction by the courage and conduct of the heroic widow, Judith. 

An impenetrable obscurity and an inextricable confusion reign over the 
latter periods of Assyrian history, which nothing but the testimony of its 
own annals will avail to remove. At length the Medes besieged Nineveh 
with the help of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, who had thrown off the 
Assyrian yoke some years before. 

And then we have a reproduction of the story of Sardanapalus. Saracus, 
sometimes called Chynaladan, unable to meet his enemies in the field, 

destitute of personal courage, and possessing an army undisciplined, de- 
bauched, and terrible only to the unresisting, is said to have shut himself 
up in his palace with his women and his treasures, like his predecessor, 
until another irruption of the ‘Tigris threw down the wall, and a second 
time involved the city in ruin,when he fired his own funeral pile, B.c. 606. 

The overwhelming destruction of this great city had been predicted 
about a century before by the prophet Nahum. 


* Clinton dates this event B.o. 11. + See Judith. 
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The prophet denounces “‘ Woe to the bloody city ;’ he accuses her of 
being ‘all full of lies and robbery ;” as being constantly filled with prey. 
He accuses her of abominable idolatry, under the similitude of “a well- 
favoured harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts, that selleth nations through her 
whoredoms, and families through her witcherafts.” Heavy threatenings 
fram Jehovah are uttered, who repeatedly declares that He is “against 
her :” again and again it is announced that the fire shall devour her, that 
her chariots shall be burned in the smoke ; that the sword shall devour her 
“ young lions ;” that, though she should make great preparations to stand 
a siege, drawing waters, fortifying the strongholds, and making strong the 
brickkilns, yet shall she be devoured; that her crowned captains shall flee 
away like grasshoppers, and their place be no more known. For Jehovah 
will bring against her a terrible enemy, who for his power and violence is 
known as “ the dasher in pieces,” whose chariots, furnished with flaming 
torches, shall rage in her streets, and justle one against another in the broad 
ways; Who shall take the spoil of silver, and the spoil of gold, and the 
pleasant and glorious furniture, of which “ there is no end.” ‘The noble 
river, her pride and boast, shall help her destruction; for “‘ the gates of 
the rivers shall be opened, and the palaces shall be dissolved.” Jehovah 
will make an utter end ; affliction shall not rise up the second time. No 
more of her name shall be sown; the Lord will cut off the graven image, 
and the molten image; He will make her grave, because she is vile. He 
will even cast upon her abominable filth, and make her vile, and set her as 
a gazing-stock. 

No city in the world seemed less likely to be subject to such a doom than 
the great and populous Nineveh, the metropolis of the mighty Assyrian 
empire. Yet before a hundred years had expired, all was accomplished ; 
and not a jot nor a tittle of God’s word against her had failed. In Jeremiah’s 
time she had utterly passed away; for that prophet, enumerating the 
kingdoms of the earth who were doomed to drink at God’s hand “ the cup 
of fury,” makes no mention of Assyria, or of Nineveh ; and Ezekiel, who 
prophesied at the same time, gives indeed a highly poetical description of 
“the Assyrian,” but holds up his awful fall as a warning to other nations. 

The destruction of Nineveh was absolute and sudden; “ affliction” did 
not, as in the case of Babylon and other cities, ‘* rise up a second time.” 
Xenophon who, about B.c. 400, led the retreat of the Ten Thousand, speaks 
of it as a “ great deserted enclosure.” Lucian, a writer in the second century 
of the Christian era, himself a native of a city on the Euphrates, declares 
that Nineveh had utterly perished, that there was then no vestige of it 
remaining, and that none knew where it had stood. Tradition had, 
however, indistinctly preserved a remembrance of the site; and immense 
heaps of earth, scattered along the banks of the Tigris, principally on the 
east side, opposite the modern city of Mosul, were considered as, with some 
probability, indicating the place where once had stood the proud seat of 
Assyrian greatness. 

But little was it suspected by the few competent to form an opinion, or able 
to feel any interest on the subject, whom caprice or duty led along the 
banks of the Tigris, that beneath these shapeless mounds lay buried the 
palaces and temples, the sculptures and the paintings, the monuments and 
the records of the ancient Assyrian monarchs, ready to be brought out in 
their almost primal freshness to the sunlight of our modern times, by the 
first European stranger who had sufficient enterprise to uncover them! 
That discovery , however, has been made ; and the world has not yet reco- 
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vered from the surprise with which it was suddenly startled by the resusci- 
tation, from the grave of twenty-five centuries, of the marbles of ancient 
Nineveh. 





WILD FLOWERS. 





Woop-SorreL, (Oxalis acet oD 

No native plant has leaves so acid as those of the Wood-sorrel. The acid 
resembles that of the lemon; hence the leaf is very pleasant in flavour 
and is not only relished by the rambler in the woods, but is used in salads. 
A useful medicinal drink is also made of its juice; and a poisonous salt 
procured from it removes stains from linen. The plant blooms in May, 
and is abundant in woods and shady places. When growing on high 
mountains it continues in flower until August. Curtis has observed a ver 
singular circumstance respecting its seed-vessel. He says that it continues, 
during the greater part of the summer, to produce seed-vessels and seets, 
without any appearance of expanded blossoms, which are observable at « 
season only of the year. Wh hen the blossom is over, the flower-stalk bends 
down but becomes uprig rht again as soon as the seed has ripened. Wh 





the seed-vessel is touched, * seeds are thrown to a great distance, not, as 


in some plants, by the elasticity of the seed-vessel, but by the bursting of 


the covering which invests the seed itself. ‘The roots are like coral-beads 


strung together, and the leaves are more sensitive than those of any other 
of our wild flowers, closing during darkness or at the approach of a storm. 
They are said, by some, to show some irritability on being struck, but this 
statement the author has not found to be true. 

The triple leaf had, in former days, some superstitious veneration 





attached to it, and the plant was conseque sntly called Allelujah. Some of 


the early religious painters of Italy introduced it into their pictures ; and 
the author of the work called “ Modern Painters,” refers to this use. He 
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JOHN WICKLIF. 165 


remarks: “ Fra Angelico’s use of the Oxalis acetosella is as faithful in 
representation as touching in feeling. The triple leaf of this plant and 
white flower, stained purple, probably gave it strange typical interest 
among the Christian painters.” Some persons believe that this was the 
Shamrock, the plant chosen by St. Patrick to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


—_—_— 





JOHN WICKLIF, D.D. 
Diep 1384. AGED 60. 





He was Professor of Theology in Oxford, and Rector of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire ; but most generally known as “The Morning Star of the 
Reformation.” 

The last period of his life he spent at Lutterworth A portion of each 
morning, it is said, he regularly devoted to the relief of the necessitous, 
to the consolation of the afilicted, and to the discharge of every pious office, 
by the bed of sickness and death. Everything which is actually known 
respecting Wicklif combines to render this account entirely credible. 

The duties of the Christian ministry form the subject of a considerable 
portion of his writings. To the faithfulness and assiduity with which he 
discharged one very essential portion of those duties, the extant manuscripts 
of his parochial discourses bear ample and honourable testimony. ‘“‘ Good 
priests,” he himself tells us, “ who live well, in purity of thought, and 
speech, and deed, and in good example to the people, who teach the law 
of God, up to their knowledge, and labour fast, (7. e. much,) day and night, 
to learn it better, and teach it openly and constantly, these are very 
prophets of God, and holy angels of God, and the spiritual lights of the 
world! Thus said God by his prophets, and Jesus Christ in his Gospel ; 
and saints declare it well by authority and reason.” 

It is surely delightful to believe that the people of Lutterworth had 
before their eyes the living and breathing form of that holy benevolence 
which is here portrayed with so much admirable simplicity and beauty. 

We now proceed to describe the concluding scenes of his life. ‘The man 
who for more than twenty years had made the kingdom echo with his 
testimony against the corruptions of the Church of Rome, was nevertheless 
preserved to close his immortal labours by a peaceful death.* After his 
settlement at Lutterworth, his infirmities compelled him to ease the burden 


* “ Admirable,” says Fuller, “ that a hare so often hunted, with so many 
packs of dogs, should die at last quietly sitting in his form.”—Church Hist. 
p.42. 
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of his parochial duties by the assistance of a curate. To the last, however, 
he did not wholly discontinue his personal administrations, and it was his 
happiness to finish his course in the public execution of his holy office. 
On the twenty-ninth of December 1384, he was mortally seized with 
paralysis in his church. The attack was so severe as to deprive him 
of speech, and to render him utterly helpless. In this condition he 
lingered two days, and was finally taken to his rest on the last day of the 
year. 

In 1415 an order was issued, according to which the remains of Wicklif 
were afterwards disinterred, and burned, and the ashes cast into the adjoin- 
ing brook called the Swift. “‘ But though they digged up his body, burned his 
bones, and drowned his ashes, yet the Word of God and truth of his 
doctrine, with the truth and success thereof, they could not burn, which 
yet to this day, for the most part of his articles, do remain.” “The 
brook,” says F ‘uller, “ did convey his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And thus the 
ashes of Wicklif are the emblems of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over.” 

In his work named “‘ The Poor Caitiff,’ Dr. John Wicklif thus writes 
on the Resurrection :—‘* All mankind shall rise at the day of doom, from 
death to life, in body and soul together, each in his own kind, and in his 
own body, ine orruptible and immortal. And though the body were 
burned with fire, and the powder thereof thrown into the four seas that go 
about the world, yet the soul and it shall come together again, and rise 
from death to life at the dreadful doom, and from that day forward never 
after depart. And they that have evil lived, and ended in deadly sin, 
shall go in body and soul to pain for evermore; and they that have lived 





well and kept the commands of God, and fulfilled the deeds of mere y after 


their power, and ended in charity to God and man, shall go, body and soul 
together, to bliss for evermore.” 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


AND is moe care in heaven? And is there love 


+} meneeivonen } 
In ] neaver y spl its to these creatures pase, 
: P 4hans wat ) 
That may compa ion of their evuls move ? 
“ee 1 - oa a} 
There is: else much more wretched were the ca 


Of men than beasts. But O! th’ exceeding crac 
Of Highest Go 1, t t hat love s his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 


How oft a » they their silver bov 
To come to succour us that succour want 
How oft t do they with golden pinior is cleave 

The flitting skies, like flyit g pursuivant 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 

And all for love and nothing for reward : 

O, why should Heavenly God to men have such regard ! 
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In certain states of the atmosphere, chiefly occurring in Polar regions, the 
sun and moon are surrounded with circles and parts of circles of various 
sizes and forms, producing the most singular and remarkable effects. All 
these appearances are called halos. The small halo seen round the sun 
and moon in fine weather, when the sky is partially covered with light 
fleecy clouds, are also called corone. Sometimes the image of the sun or 
moon is repeated several times, producing what are called parhelia or 
mock-suns, and paraselene or mock-moons. Small halos surrounding the 
planet Venus have been observed near the Equator. The colours of the 
solar halo are similar to those of the rainbow, but not so bright, and they 
do not always occur in the same order. In the halo the red is generally 
nearest the sun, the exterior of the band being a pale indigo or violet, and 
in some cases white. Occasionally the inner edge is white, and beyond 
this are green, yellow, and a pale red. The lunar halo is usually white, 
but occasionally shows tints of pale green or red. Both the solar and 
the lunar halo often appear double, consisting of two concentric circular 
bands ; the outer one being broader than the other, its colours fainter, and 
its distance from the sun or moon twice as great as that of the inner band. 
The sky within the halos is sometimes of a deep blue colour; but it is 
frequently gray, on account of a thin veil of clouds covering it. 

Coronz are much smaller than halos. A corona sometimes appears in 
company with a halo, but such is not often the case. The solar corona 
commonly consists of three concentric bands, variously coloured: in one 
observed by Sir Isaac Newton, by reflection in a vessel of standing 
water, the colours of the three bands proceeding from the sun outwards 
were blue, white, and red; purple, blue, green, and pale red; pale blue 
and red. 


Mock-suns, or parhelia, are of common occurrence within the Arctic 
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Circle. Their usual appearance has been thus described :—‘* When the 
sun is not far from the horizon, one or more luminous circles or halos 
surround it at a considerable distance; two beams of light go across the 
innermost circle, passing through the centre of the sun, the one horizon- 
tally, the other perpendicularly, so as to form a cross; where these beams 
touch the circle, the light is, as it were, concentrated in a bright spot, 
sometimes scarcely inferior in brilliance to the sun itself; at the correspond- 
ing points in the outermost circle, segments of other circles, wholly ex- 
ternal, come into contact with it.” 

A beautiful exhibition of parhelia, which occurred in the northern 
parts of America, has been thus described:—The atmosphere had been 
very hazy, but as the haziness cleared off, the first appearance was a 
brilliant parhelion. ‘“ Its form at first was nearly circular, and its apparent 
diameter a little greater than that of the true sun. Its light, which was 
of a brilliant white, was so intense as to pain the eyes. Ina few moments, 
another parhelion, of equal brightness, appeared at the same distance on 
the east side of the sun, and at the same altitude. When first seen it 
appeared a little elongated vertically, and slightly coloured. Both these 
parhelia retained their size and appearance for a few moments, and then 
began to lengthen in a vertical direction, and show the prismatic colours 
with considerable brilliancy. Directly above the sun appeared, at the 
same time with the parhelia, a coloured arc, having its centre in the zenith, 
and its convexity towards the sun. ‘The exterior was red; the other colours 
were merged into each other, but the blue and green were predominant, 
though faint. 

Paraselene are frequently seen in the Polar regions. Captain Parry 
noticed several of them during the long winter nights of those dreary 
abodes. On the lst December, 1819, he remarked one close to the horizon, 
another perpendicularly above it, and two others on a line parallel to the 
horizon. ‘ Their shape was like that of a comet, the tail being from the 
moon. The side towards the moon was of light orange-colour. During the 
existence of these Mock-moons, a halo or luminous ring appeared round the 
moon, and passed through all the mock-moons, at which instant two 
yellowish-coloured lines joined the opposite mock-moons, and formed four 
quadrants, bisecting each other at the centre of the circle. ‘These appear- 
ances varied in brightness, and continued above an hour.” On another 
oceasion a circular halo surrounded the moon: part of a well-defined 
circle of white light passed through the moon, extended for several degrees 
on each side of her, and in points where this circle intersected the halo 
were paraselene. In the part of the halo immediately over the moon was 
another much brighter, and opposite to it in the lower part of the circle 
another similar but much more faint. About the same time on the following 
evening two concentric circles were observed round the moon, upon the inner 
of which were four paraselenee, exhibiting the colours of the rainbow. On 
another evening he saw a halo, which had in it three paraselene, very lumi- 
nous, but not tinged with prismatic colours; and on the following day 
the same phenomena occurred with the addition of a vertical stripe of 
white light proceeding from the upper and lower limbs of the moon, and 
forming, with a part of the horizontal circle seen before, the appearance of 
a cross. There was also at times an are of another circle touching the 
halo, which sometimes almost reached to the zenith, changing the intensity 
of its light, very frequently not unlike the Aurora Borealis. 
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